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four privileged years 


Robert Calhoun, one of this country’s wisest educators, once said that a complete 
education must provide at least three types of equipment for life; specialized skills, 
technical and cultural knowledge of many sorts, and a perspective or unifying frame 
within which the details become a systematic whole. 

It is the last of these three types of equipment that most often is missing in col- 
lege education. Yet all would agree that it is the indispensable ingredient. When a 
unifying frame is lacking, the many skills, techniques and special segments of 
knowledge tend to become disconnected fragments. 

This is not just a theoretical problem. Education means 
power. During the four undergraduate years one gains mastery 
over new techniques which are useful and indeed indispensable 
in a technical civilization such as ours. New information about 
people and social organization gives the possessor an ability 
to do things he otherwise could not do. The student acquires 
new power both over things and over people. And this inevita- 
bly raises the question, To what ends will this power be used? 
Power is the big problem of our time. This is brought into the 
sharpest possible focus by the release of atomic energy, with its 
tremendous possibilities both for destruction or for an un- 
precedented increase in the world’s standard of living. How will 
this vast power by used? How will the power which results 
from four years of education be used? Both questions are 
identical in nature and the answer to either indicates the an- 
swer for the other. 

Power—whether personal or social, individual or collective 
—always raises the question, To what end will it be directed? 
This is a religious question. Its answer may be stated in terms 
of self-interest and personal security, of national preservation, 
of world democracy and brotherhood. Or the answer may be 
perceived in terms of a belief in an underlying moral order in 
the world which is greater than all these and the character of 
which is made known in the life and continuing presence of Jesus Christ. 

The point is that the answer to what one does with his life and its increasing 
power actually indicates his religion. It is in fact the unifying frame through which 
details of facts and skills become a systematic whole. But it is exactly at this point 
that the average curriculum fails to help the student, because questions concerning 
“life purpose,” “goals” and “ends” are not carefully explored and may even be 
overlooked. 

This special Freshman Issue deals with some of these questions. Further issues 
of The Intercollegian will continue the quest. 

Even more important, the various student Christian organizations on campus 
fulfill an indispensable role in supplementing college courses by continually exam- 
ining and affirming a “life perspective” of wholeness and completeness. In them is 
found a long heritage that has constantly wrestled with the question. For what 
ends? The question can be ignored but only at great peril to self and to civilization. 

Edward L. Nestingen 
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There is ditinirecs on foot to turn each one of you into 
a Casper Milquetoast. 

Perhaps “conspiracy” isn't the right word. It suggests 
some master-mind, sitting in a secret lair, mapping out a 
long-range campaign. The thing isn’t quite so definite or 
so well organized. You can't put your finger on one person 
or small group and say, “The villainy is being hatched 
there.” 

So let me modify what I said. There are strong influences 
beating against you as you enter college and unless you re- 
sist them you will become a Casper Milquetoast. If you 
just drift along doing the easy thing, it will be a Timid 
Soul who ambles up to receive a sheepskin at the end of 
four years. 

The influences that press upon us are nation-wide and 
they affect everybody. The challenge you face is the uni- 
versal challenge: whether to use your own gray matter and 
stand up for what you believe—or whether you will take 
the easy way of becoming a conformist and doing what 
the Milquetoasts do. 


We live in the age of jitters 

The underlying reason is that the nation has a bad case 
of jitters. It began in 1929 when the stock market took a 
nose dive and factories closed down. Millionaires. made 
penniless, jumped from skyscrapers. Bread-lines formed. 
Shabby men sold apples at street corners. 

No sooner had the Depression been brought under con- 
trol than a little man with a square mustache began acting 


up in Europe. During the second half of the 1930's the 


EVERY FRESHMAN HAS TO DECIDE 
LEADER OR LEARN TO THINK 


U.S.A. hovered in Hamlet-like uncertainty: could we stay 
out of war? The Japanese answered the question for us 
in 1941. 

In 1945 World War II ground its slow way to a victori- 
ous end. But no sooner did we sit back and draw a deep 
breath than the Russians—our wartime allies—began mis- 
behaving. Slowly, we came to realize that Communism had 
world-wide ambitions. So the Cold War (lukewarm at 
times) began and continues. 

If a psychologist from the planet Mars could visit Amer- 
ica. he would find signs of a national hysteria which arises 
partly from the emotional strain of more than twenty years 
as well as from the present mortal threat posed by 
world communism. We look across the Iron Curtain and 
see well-disciplined armies poised for action. We look 
within America and discover here and there individual men 
who have succumbed to the communist gospel. No wonder 
that some of our imaginative citizens cannot peer under 
any bed without discovering a Communist in hiding. And 
investigative committees are at work, looking under every 
man’s bed. 

The campuses have been feeling the impact of all this 
for several years. With college professors being hauled 
up before the investigators the impact will now increase. 
Caution and timidity hang like a gray fog over the campus. 
Time was when youth was aggressive and rambunctious 
and eager to shock its elders. Not very much any more. | 
know the thoughts that will soon be drumming through 
your head. “Better be careful what I say in that Political 
Science term paper; I may be questioned about it fifteen 
years from now and lose my job. Better not join any stu- 
dent political groups or agitate about anything. Can’t be 
sure there won't be a Communist mixed in with the rest. 
(Communists don’t wear badges or have a particular color 
of hair.) Play it safe.” 


Security is good and bad 


But it would be unfair to argue that national jitters and 
the jitters-engendered investigators are the only reason for 
the growth of Milquetoastism on the campus. A quieter 
force is steadily at work, and has been since the days of the 
Depression. This force is the desperate desire for security. 

The desire for security is not a bad thing, in modera- 
tion. The student who hopes to get a reasonably good job 
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how to stop thinking without 


half trying 


WHETHER TO FOLLOW THE 
INDEPENDENTLY 


with a stable future and retire at last on an adequate pen- 
sion is not on a lower moral level than his father who left 
college determined to make a quick killing and salt that 
first million dollars away in the bank. But the harm begins 
when security becomes a fetish, a god. Then one slips into 
the psychology of the despised yes-man, the cringing toady 
who licks his boss’ boots for the sake of a safe future. 
Security, like art, like the love of man and wife, is precious 
but not ultimate. ““Man does not live by bread alone.” 

| note also, as | observe the campus, that youth is flam- 
ing with a more subdued glow than in the Roaring Twen- 
ties. Then the aim was to shock Aunt Emma at all cost: 
but today the pressure of student opinion—especially as 
transmitted through the fraternities and sororities—is to- 
ward a rigid conformity to campus mores of a quieter vari- 
ety. It is true that the current social pattern includes ample 
opportunity for heavy drinking and heavy petting. But the 
dash, the defiance are gone. In other words, you—freshman 
of °53—belong to the Second Generation, for your parents 
were the great rebels who carved out wide areas of liberty 
in defiance of Aunt Emma. 


The hunger for authority 


There is also visible an increasing hunger for authority. 
Professors are being asked to dish out the answers. This 
I find disquieting. Time after time, when one of my classes 
has hashed over some complicated problem, some student 
demands with agony in his voice, “What is the right 
answer?” I do not like to set myself up as an infallible 
oracle; | am disturbed when students feel comfortable only 
with ready-made and dogmatic opinions. 

I suppose that this hunger for authority and watertight 
answers is humanly inevitable in view of the current jitters 
and tensions. But one suspects that it involves the by-pass- 
ing of hard thinking. There is something indecent and con- 
trary to nature when college students are too meek and 
mild and teachable. 


By CHAD WALSH, Professor of English at Beloit Col- 
lege; Poet in Residence and Editor of “The Beloit 
Poetry Journal.” His recent book “Campus Gods on 
Trial” is reviewed on another page of this magazine. 
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Think for yourself 


What, then, is Milquetoastism? It is the psychology of 
the Timid Soul who plays it safe, who begs people to 
think for him and tries to insulate himself from the harsh 
challenges of life. But how can you learn to think for 
yourself, and stand up without fear for what you come to 
believe in? 

Not one person in a hundred has enough human strength 
and intellectual toughness to resist mob pressure. If you 
depend on yourself you are depending on a frail thing— 
and it is the strength of one person against the demonic 
strength of hundreds. thousands, and millions. The strength 
needed is not natural but supernatural; it is the strength 
that comes from a God who is mightier than all the dema- 
gogues and fanatical investigators combined. 

But a word of warning here. It does no good to say, “I 
will believe in God and worship him in order to gain 
strength of character and intellectual integrity.” That is 
turning God into a psychological tool. He will not be used 
that way. 

God must be loved because he is lovable, worshipped 
because he alone is worthy of worship, served because he 
alone is entitled to absolute loyalty. To put it another way. 
each of us is made with a God-shaped blank in his central 
core of being; only God fits in that blank space. We seek 
God because we are incomplete and only half real until we 
receive him. So before we can seriously think about ways 
of overcoming the jitters and maintaining a stubborn de- 
termination to be free men and women, we must first rec- 
ognize this built-in hunger for God and seek the food that 

(Continued on next page) 
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How to Stop Thinking 


(continued ) 


alone can feed us. We seek it in many ways, all of them 
simple: daily prayer and Bible reading, frequent worship, 
a serious attempt to act with love toward our neighbors 
near and far, honest repentance and prayers for forgive- 
ness when we wound God by failing to keep his command- 
ment of love; and in general a willingness to wager our 
lives on the assumption that God, as supremely revealed 
through his son, Jesus Christ. is the ultimate of ultimates, 
the goal of every completely human life, and the unexhaus- 
tible strength that will turn us from puny things into tri- 
umphant beings able to meet every fear, challenge and di- 
lemma of life. 

| said a wager, but it is more than a wager. For anyone 
who makes the wager soon discovers that it is a certainty. 
God does respond to anyone seeking him. He responds by 
teaching us to live in two worlds at once. One world is the 
familiar one of weekly quizzes, nervous college presidents, 
bellowing senators. The other world is the deep inner one 
where the “peace of God” has its home. And in this second 
world we find more than strength and courage. We find a 
certain reckless gaiety. It is remarkable how much smaller 
o and less dangerous some politicians appear when viewed 
from the perspective of the second world. 

It goes still farther than this. God also teaches us how 
to use our minds to greatest advantage. It is no accident 
that the epochal ideas that have revolutionized human life 


GOD SPEAKS 


have originated mainly in a Christian civilization. God 
gave us gray matter; he goads us into using it; he dwells 
within us to help us use it correctly. He is the Spirit of 
Truth, the unseen ally of the scientists who have in the past 
couple of centuries given us a vastly enlarged understand- 
ing of God’s universe. Science has been nurtured in Chris- 
tian soil. So has the democratic ideal of government. So 
has the great social] change that led to the emancipation of 
women. God is “ites God, seeking restless minds that 
will welcome his collaboration. His chosen servants are not 
Casper Milquetoasts but men and women who ask ques- 
tions and are not satisfied with easy answers. 

God—the great non-conformist, the great upsetter of 
apple-carts. To seek him out need not be a lonely search. 
On your campus many others are bent on a similar quest. 
You will find these students in the campus “Y,” C.A. or 
church-related group. Join one—and hear some of your 
own questions raised by the other students present! In 
groups like these one’s understanding deepens and convic- 
tions become clarified. Get into political action groups too. 
In the process of working out a course of group action, text- 
books will leap into life. Soon you'll see how poltical power 
operates; you'll observe and understand self-interest at 
work shaping both laws and law-makers. At this point an 
understanding of the Christian ethic will guide your course 
of action, and the forthright courage of the prophets may 
be reflected in your own personal expressions. 

First things first. If you seek God for his own sake 
alone, everything else—including courage, peace and integ- 
rity of mind—will be thrown in for good measure. 


OF FREEDOM 


Charles Peguy (1873-1913) writes as though God were speak- 
Es ing to man about freedom in the idiom of a French peasant 


Because | myself am free, says God, and I have created man 
in my own image and likeness, 

Such is the mystery, such the secret, such the price 

Of all freedom. 

ye That freedom of that creature is the most beautiful reflec- 
tion in this world 

Of the Creator's freedom. That is why we are so attached 
to it, 

And set a proper price on it. 

A salvation that was not free, that was not, that did not 
come from a free man could in no way be attractive to 
us. What would it amount to? 

What would it mean? 

What interest would such salvation have to offer? 

A beatitude of slaves, a salvation of slaves, a slavish beati- 
tude, how do you expect me to be interested in that kind 
of thing? Does one care to be loved by slaves? 

If it were only a matter of proving my might, my might 
has no need of those slaves. My might is well enough 
known, it ts sufficiently known that | am the Almighty. 


My might is manifest enough in all matter and in all events, 


My might is manifest enough in the sands of the sea and 
in the stars of heaven. 

It is not questioned, it is known, it is manifest enough in 
inanimate creation. 

It is manifest enough in the government, 

In the very event that is man. 
But in my creation which is endowed with life, says God, 
I wanted something better, | wanted something more. 
Indefinitely better. Indefinitely more. For I wanted that 
freedom. 

Il created that very freedom. There are several degrees to 
my throne. 

When you once have known what it is to be loved freely, 
submission no longer has any taste. 

All the prostrations in the world 

Are not worth the beautiful upright attitude of a free man 
as he kneels. All the submission, all the dejection in the 
world 

Are not equal in value to the soaring-up point, 

The beautiful straight soaring-up of one single invocation 


From a love that is free. 
—from God Speaks 
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Fraternities play a large part in determining the mores and standards of the campus. They raise questions for thoughtful students 
at two major points: the standards and practices of fraternity life and the exclusive nature of fraternity membership. The Com- 
mittee on Effective Citizenship of the New England Student Christian Movement has studied the fraternity issue for two years. 
Ie present excerpts from their report, for the benefit of those who are weighing the question whether or not to join a fraternity. 


Potential assets of the fraternity system 


@ FRATERNITIES PROVIDE a “home away from home,” a 
homogeneous social unit in which one may live a normal, 
well-adjusted life. 


@ ACCEPTANCE BY THE GROUP gives confidence and a sense 
of belonging in an otherwise impersonal academic com- 
munity. Fraternal bonds foster the development of close, 
intimate, personal relationships. 


@ GROUP LIFE and guidance from older members contrib- 
ute to improvement in dress, character, scholarship, social 
poise and grace. They may aid in solving psychological 
and social problems. 

@ DEMOCRATIC GROUP LIVING trains for citizenship and 
develops the leadership abilities of students. 


@ ORGANIZED HOUSES facilitate participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities by providing a channel for contributing 
to financial drives, entering intramural sports and campus 
government and by encouraging members to participate in 
activities as individuals. 


@ FRATERNITIES CONTRIBUTE to the life of the community 
through organized response to financial appeals and 
through “help weeks” which in some universities are sup- 
planting “hell weeks.” 


@ MEMBERSHIP in a national fraternity provides valuable 
intercollegiate relationships, new ideas and an exchange of 
hospitality. 

@ ALUMNI RELATIONSHIPS provide business and social op- 
portunities after graduation. 


Potential liabilities of the fraternity system 


@ MANY FRATERNITIES EXCLUDE from their membership 
students of certain ethnic, religious and cultural groups. 
Where such exclusion operates, the fraternity does not fos- 
ter brotherhood. The fraternity which excludes a person 
on that basis alone is undemocratic. And the man who 
lends his name, his money, his oath to the practice of that 
which he disavows is inconsistent. 


@ FREEDOM OF MEMBERS is curtailed and they are forced 
to conform to the pattern of the fraternity. The fraternity 
often chooses one’s friends and restricts the choice of per- 
sons one may date. Thought and action must conform to 
the fraternity’s view of what is socially acceptable. Clothing, 
manners, habits, ideas conform so closely to the fraternity 
pattern that members are easily identifiable with or with- 
out their pins. 


@ RUSHING AND PLEDGING systems foster inadequate judg- 
ments by the fraternity of the rushee and by the rushee of 
fraternity. The rushing period is too short for mutual ac- 
quaintance and usually comes too early in a _ student’s 
academic career. The black-ball system is undemocratic, 
unsatisfactory to the fraternity and unfair to rushees. 


@ THE FRATERNITY SYSTEM does not satisfactorily solve 
the problem of providing a social life for all students. 
Members of fraternities may have too much social life, 
while large numbers of independent students do not have 
enough. 


@ FRATERNITIES DETRACT from extra-curricular life by ab- 
sorbing time which might be spent in a variety of more 
valuable pursuits and by encouraging members to give 
half-hearted support to activities out of loyalty to the 
fraternity rather than because of the intrinsic worth of 
these activities. 


@ FRATERNITIES DETRACT from loyalty to the college by de- 
veloping primary allegiance to the fraternity. 


Recommendations for action by CA’s 


@ THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION SHOULD CONSIDER the unique 
social needs of its campus and evaluate objectively the 
contributions made to them by the fraternity system and 
other social groups. If it believes that changes are desirable 
for its campus, it should work for them. Changes which 
may be advisable are: (1) delayed rushing; (2) 100% 
rushing: (3) removal of discriminatory clauses in frater- 


Continued on page 16 
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ishes flagrant social and moral delinquencies. But its main 
job is with your mind and this is all, really, that it is 
equipped to do in a first-rate way. This means that in social 
matters you will get nothing like the same sound guidance 
that you will get in your courses. And it means that your 
attitudes toward dating will be developed on your own, 
mainly in response to the groups you will find yourself in- 
volved in. This situation is both good and bad. 

Your new independence is good because you will have 
freedom of choice as you arrange your social life. But it is 
bad whenever the social group—club, sorority, fraternity— 
imposes on you patterns that you believe to be wrong. Your 
Christian faith comes into the picture here and it will give 
you a good conscience about being a non-conformist. One 
needs a good deal of courage today to resist the pressures 
to conformity. But resist them you must, if you do not ap- 
prove them. It is being faithful to the New Testament never 
to do a thing because other people do it. A Christian cer- 
tainly will do things that others do, but this fact will not be 
his reason. There is no virtue in going against the commu- 
nity as such. But where your faith requires you to stand 
up and say “no” to a pattern of behavior that is generally 
accepted, you will find yourself saying “no” not because 
thereby you will gain admiration, not because you like be- 
ing a martyr. but because your relationship with God is 


1) A | | Né¢ —it can make you or 
relationships which 


Christians have erred by giving too much of the wrong 
kind of advice on man-woman relationships and too little 
of what young men and women really want to know. Actu- 
ally. there is no distinctively Christian answer to the girl's 
problem of how to keep a wolf from her door. or on how to 
get him to come. for that matter. There is no Christian 
guidance on what to do and not to do on the first date. 

On the many practical matters of tactics and strategy in 
the deadly and delightful battle of the sexes that we inno- 
cently call dating, probably the only tangible Christian 
clue; is Jesus’ injunction to his followers to be as wise 
as s¢rpents and as harmless as doves. When to be the one, 
andj when to be the other—that is the question. But the 
Christian faith does speak clearly on some basic issues that 
lie beneath the problems of dating, and I want to call two 
of these to your attention. 


Social life is inter-personal 


The problem of dating is in the field of personal rela- 
tionships. This is not a deeply original thought, but it will 
bear looking at again. Officially, college will teach you al- 
most nothing about personal relations. You are in college to 
develop your mind, to prepare for a particular vocation, or 
to try to do both these things. The college is not primarily 
concerned about your personal relationships. It tries to be 
a little concerned. of course. It puts you into a dorm, it reg- 
ulates fraternity and social life to some extent and it pun- 


such that you could not be faithful and do this thing. The 
nature of “this thing” will vary: it may involve a decision 
about a fraternity, or certain kinds of behavior with the 
opposite sex, or questions of drinking. Christianity is much 
more than a moral censor but it is that. Today we must 
keep in mind the really profound note of anti-conformity 
that resounds through the whole of the New Testament. and 
indeed through all the great chapters of Christian history. 


A person can never be a “thing” 


When you cut up your first frog in the biology lab you 
do not treat the frog as a person. You treat it as a thing. 
It is there for you to investigate, to analyze, to do with as 
you will. It has no independent center of initiative and if 
vou listen it can tell you nothing. It is, in other words, an 
“it.” But personal relations are never between you and “it.” 
The man or woman you date is not a “thing” that you can 
use to achieve social approval, not an object for experimen- 
tation, as the frog is. To use people as “things” is a pro- 
foundly sub-Christian, arrogant, self-centered act. 

So keep in mind this difference between the scientific, 
intellectual, objective attitude you must have toward your 
work, and the personal attitude you must develop toward 
others. Christian humility prompts us all to remember that 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON, Assistant Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
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other persons are individuals too, each with his own hopes 
and fears. You cannot really know another person until 
you are willing to be humble, to listen and even to be dis- 
turbed and angered by another. Perhaps it is especially 
important for a man to remember this. A woman is not 
a*thing by which you can forget your frustrations, your 
disappointments, your overdue assignments. She is not just 
for leisure. She is an infinitely valuable person who can 
help you understand yourself and is herself a person who 
wants to be understood. To understand her and yourself 
through her requires all the humility, flexibility, and grace 
that you may possess. 


The Christian witness in sex relations 


Another fundamental witness that Christianity can make 
in this area is in the matter of sex. After all, when we toy 
around with the problem of kissing on the first or second 
date, (“How far should I go to keep him interested and 
still keep his respect?”’) we are debating the meaning and 
importance of sex. Here is an area in which organized 
Christianity has sometimes gone wrong. In practice Chris- 
tianity has not distinguished itself by the courage and pro- 
fundity of its views on sex. Yet when it has been timid and 
restrictive and afraid it has been deeply unfaithful to its 
own insights. For the Bible and for the Christian faith that 


break you, for dating involves human 


underscore life in college and beyond it 


springs from the Bible sex ts unmistakably good. Man’s 
body is not a prison that holds his mind and spirit in cap- 
tivity. Do you not know, Paul asked, that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, the very instrument through 
which God is trying to work? This note runs throughout 
the Bible. Genesis tells of God looking at his creation and 
calling it good. The Bible offers the unashamed advice to 
be fruitful and multiply and it tells of Jesus Christ in 
whom God was not ashamed to dwell bodily for man’s sal- 
vation. And look at Jesus’ life itself. Have you ever thought 
how little Jesus is interested in what we call today “spir- 
itual values,’ and how deeply concerned he is with man’s 
physical and bodily needs? He heals men, he feeds men, he 
bids them pray for daily bread. The church is called by 
Paul the “body” of Christ. Paul would not have used this 
term had he felt there was anything unworthy about the 
body and its needs. Sex, therefore, is for the Christian 
faith a good gift of God, and like all gifts, to be used to 
His glory and not as an instrument of our own egotistical 
demands. 

Because sex is a good thing, the Christian goes on to 
say that therefore it is to be used within certain limits. 
Notice what this does not say. We do not say that sex is 
bad or unclean and therefore to be severely limited and left 
out of polite conversation. Just as food is good and we ob- 
serve limitations on its use so that we may best enjoy it. 
so with sex. Because it is good, it is most creatively and 
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excitingly used under certain limitations. The limitation 
that experience has indicated is that sexual intercourse is 
possible at its best only within the context of marriage. This 
is the way | would defend the conventional Christian posi- 
tion that pre-marital unchastity is a misuse of sex, making 
sexual life after marriage a more difficult and precarious 
thing. 

Let me suggest, in conclusion, a line of thought that has 
been especially helpful to me. Sexual intercourse is a sym- 
bol of a certain kind of relationship between persons. By its 
very nature it cannot be a symbol of anything but a com- 
pletely selfgiving, unrestrained love between a man and a 
woman. But when it is used to assert the egotism of a 
man over that of a woman, or as an escape from a troubled 
ego, it is always attended by secretiveness and guilt. The 
sense of guilt which marks even the most casual of libertines 
only proves the contention that, by its nature, sexual inter- 
course is an appropriate symbol only of the relationship 
which exists within a marriage. This may seem to be a 
diversion from our initial problem of men-women rela- 
tions on a college campus. But we haven't wandered far. At 
its root the problem is that of the Christian attitude toward 
sex. And I have tried to suggest a few ideas that you cer- 
tainly should not accept outright but which are worth seri- 
ous discussion and honest refutation. 

You are concerned these days with the questions: what 
does it mean to be a Christian student? and how do I work 
out my Christian faith in this new college situation? I sug- 
gest that one of the places to tackle that problem is right 
at this problem of sex. And if student bull-sessions on sex 
and religion can be combined, I think that we as Christans 
may discover a way to make our faith an interesting and 
lively option for those of our fellow-students who do not 
now share it. 
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In the year ahead many 
freshmen will reexamine 
their religious convictions. 
College 
cause some to throw re- 
ligion over entirely. For 
all, college can be an expe- 
rience of steady develop- 
ment of mind and reli- 
gious faith. 


By DAVID MAITLAND, 
formerly a College Chap- 


lain, taking graduate study 


this year at Columbia 
University. 


influences may 


(|) 


Some people feel that students should be carefully guard- 
ed against the possibility of losing their faith. They want 
students to go back home after graduation with no less 
religion than they brought with them to the freshman year. 
It is painful to lose one’s religion all at once, but it is peri- 
lous to encourage students to hold fast to all of the so- 
called Christianity which they brought with them to college. 

Most students’ understanding of life, love, art, politics, 
race, war, religion, athletics will change during their col- 
lege years. This is as it should be, for it is the chief pur- 
pose of college to present facts and introduce new ways of 
looking at facts. In college the process of re-examination 
goes on all the time; it is a place where inquiring people 
view and review human experience in the hope of culling 
out error and introducing greater accuracy. This activity 
covers the whole range of subjects from biblical scholar- 
ship to scientific research. As a result of this basic pur- 
pose, nothing is beyond examination. Your religion will 
be challenged of course, and these challenges may become 
the most helpful and constructive experiences of your life. 
Let’s look at some of them. 


Characteristics of college 


A great many distinctive marks of college could be men- 
tioned, all of which influence one’s religion. There is space 
here to mention only those which influence a student’s re- 
ligion consistently. You will notice that these characteristics 
are not confined exclusively to colleges; other groups and 
institutions may share the markings. 

INTELLECTUALISM—The most striking characteristic of 
college is its emphasis upon the training of your mind. Of 
course, you use your mind in most of the things you do, 
but colleges put particular stress on the intellectual virtues. 


college will 


This precisely is what colleges are supposed to do and there 
is nothing wrong with their emphasis. However. since 
many college freshmen fail to assign an important place 
to intelligence in their religious affairs, this common charac- 
teristic creates problems for religion. It’s not really a mat- 
ter of who is to blame. The facts are simply to be recog- 
nized: that a great deal of Protestant Christianity has 
failed to indicate the role of the mind in the religious life 
and that colleges stress the intellect. Our understanding of 
Christianity has defined it as largely a matter of “faith.” 
or at the other extreme, as largely a matter of “good 
works.” In neither case has the student been encouraged to 
view his mind as God’s gift. 

FREEDOM—Another characteristic of life at college which 
often affects a student’s religion is the absence of real com- 
munity or fellowship. The fellowship of the dormitory or 
club or at the social or athletic event rarely tends to en- 
courage the particular religious views which a student 
brought to college. For one thing, in a college fraternity 
one finds a great many more and often conflicting views 
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than were met at home. And there was at home somebody 
to get you up and to accompany you to church on Sunday 
mornings; at church there were people you knew and there 
were all of the other familiarities which comfort us at times. 
Even high school helped you make and stick to certain de- 
cisions, and certainly the fact that you and your family 
were known around town made it easier for you to be the 
kind of person you were expected to be. At college many 
of these sustaining friendships and situations are non- 
existent. And in their place at college you have what is 


called freedom, with all of the unaccustomed and hard-to- . 


answer Challenges to religion. This is the situation in which 
every student is thrown upon his own resources. For some 
this new freedom in college becomes anarchy and destruc- 
tiveness. Others will accept without question the existing 
collegiate patterns of thought and life. This gift of freedom 
challenges our whole life to its deepest levels. How we shall 
use it is a question with which all of us struggle—forever. 

CRITICISM—The most obvious collegiate characteristic 
which influences a person’s Christianity is the criticism of 
religion and of religious institutions. You'll hear this criti- 
cism in lectures, you'll come across it in books and maga- 
zines—you may even hear it from the college pulpit, if 
you're fortunate. Some of the criticism will be made search- 
ingly by people inside the Christian faith; in other in- 
stances the spokesman may be a person who has rejected 
Christianity. Criticism of worship will be made by people 
who believe in social action: criticism of activism will be 
made by those who want a religion of formal worship 
only. Criticism will be commonplace. 


The Christian student's approach 


This may sound like the prediction of a disastrous year 


change your faith 


for you as far as your religion is concerned. This is not my 
intention. In a real sense the year will be disastrous only if 
you refuse to recognize and take account of these charac- 
teristics. The training of the mind, the experience of free- 
dom, and searching criticism from which nothing is spared 
are what college offers students. That these experiences will 
affect your Christianity ought to be self-evident. How they 
may help your Christianity remains to be suggested. 
THROUGH HIS MIND—Most important for the Christian 
student is the realization that he is a person who not only 
may but must serve God with his mind. College isn’t an 
experience where we try to serve God with everything ex- 
cept our minds. Rather, anything less than the work of his 
mind is an inadequate offering for the Christian student to 
make to God. The Christian student is not one who believes 
or hopes that he will have a vocation under God after he 
gets out of college. Certainly he is not one who believes 
that only those who work in the church have a truly reli- 
gious vocation. In sharp contradiction to both of these dis- 
torted views a Christian student is one who has heard Jesus 
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say, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life,” and who 
is determined to serve Him with the thoughts and work of 
his mind as well as by the way of his life. You will en- 
counter facts and opinions which challenge your grasp of 
the Christian faith. If you acknowledge that you are not 
beyond correction, beyond improvement, your faith and 
life may be improved by the work of your mind. As time 
goes on you will become able to discern subtle dogma mas- 
querading as neutrality and objectivity. You will be able 
to serve God by unmasking such deception. 

IN FELLOWSHIP—The experience of freedom reminds all 
of us that freedom is more manageable when we have cer- 
tain assistance. This doesn’t mean that we want to, or even 
could, go back home to lean on the supports that were 
there. Rather it means that there are people and activities 
at a college and in a college town of which we ought to 
be a part. There are opportunities for worship, for discus- 
sion, for comradeship and for service in local churches and 
student organizations. Students at state universities find 
their way to Christian Associations or to church student 
centers alongside the campus; students at private and 
church-related colleges usually find the CA or a chaplain. 
In all instances there are interested and thinking faculty 
members and fellow students. 

ACCEPTING CRITICISM—Criticism, or self-criticism, or 
especially God-centered criticism, ought to be central to 
Protestant Christianity. Religiously, lack of criticism is 
more serious than criticism. It is unfortunate that many 
persons get as far along as college without having been 
confronted by the searching criticisms aimed at Christi- 
anity, Christians and the Church. The best or the worst 
that most of us have encountered is the carping, back-biting 
and bickering which characterizes the relational life with- 


in our churches. But this is not the kind of criticism I now 
have in mind. I mean facing the possibility and likelihood 
that Christians have so violated God’s will as no longer to 
be God’s people. Criticism of this sort should be faced reg- 
ularly in the corporate life of Christian congregations. But 
when the conscience of the church becomes dull to such 
considerations, we must listen carefully and faithfully to 
the critics on the outside. It is always possible that God has 
chosen them to be His instruments to correct and to redi- 
rect the life of the church. Neither man nor church is above 
improvement: neither are they beyond criticism. 

Of course college will challenge your Christianity. If it 


did not, something would be wrong either with the college 


or with Christianity or with both. The years in college 
should be a time of the deepest re-examination, yet it need 
not be a time for the complete rejection of religion. It 
should be a time in which you discover that your mind, 
your freedom and your faith may all serve and glorify 
God. That you will work at it for the rest of your life indi- 
cates how important it is that you start in college. 


By Rockwell Kent for “Canterbury Tales’ 


A clerk of Oxford next my notice caught, 


His horse appeared as lean as is a rake, 

And he was nowise fat, I undertake, 

But looked all hollow and of sober mien. 
Full threadbare was his upper mantle seen 
For he, as yet, no benefice could gain, 

Nor would he worldly office entertain. 

For rather would have, beside his bed, 
Some twenty books, all clad in black or red, 
Or Aristotle and his philosophy, 

Than fiddle, costly robes, er psaltery. 


— 
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But, though among philosophers enrolled, 
Within his chest he had but little gold; 
But all that he might gain from my friend 
On learning and on books would he expend, 


That for his learning gave substantial aid. 


Sit, 


To gather learning took he care and heed, 
And ne’er a word would utter more than need; 


> And al! was said in form and reverence, 

In brief and lively terms, and ful} of sense; 

“a To moral virtue tended all his speech, 

a And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach. 
Chaucer: Canterbury Tales 


That unto logic long had given his thought. 


And duly for the souls of ee 


The model student of the Middle Ages, as depicted by 
Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales, is certainly out-of-this- 
world. Unaware of happenings outside the academic circle, 
unresponsive to the lures of the opposite sex, and uncon- 
cerned about his health and appearance, Chaucer's student 
was diligent, modest, meek, lean and thin, using his few 
pennies for the buying of books. But he was “among phi- 
losophers enrolled. . . . To moral virtue tended all his 
speech and gladly would he learn and gladly teach.” His 
study life was interrupted only by his meals and prayers. 
The university in which he was enrolled was “a general 
center of studies,” a studium generale, needing no endow- 
ment, no elaborate procedures of admission, registration 
or graduation, having no campus and no athletic pro- 
gram. It was fully equipped when it had a group of stu- 
dents eager to learn and a number of teachers anxious to 
teach. So mobile was it that when its town-and-gown ten- 
sions became strained the university could without difh- 
culty move to another place. 


The university’s medieval roots 


The task to which the student and the corporate commu- 
nity of the medieval university were devoted was two-fold 
—to impart the learning of the classical tradition of cul- 
ture, and to bind into a consistent whole the various 
threads of knowledge, so that the one Truth might be ex- 
pressed. The curriculum was standard. While graduate or 
professional faculties specialized in medicine, theology, 
and law, truth was not conceived of as partitioned into 
many separate parts. Rather, the community of scholars 
devoted itself to the pursuit of truth and to the unity of 
human learning. The uwniversitas was a corporation of those 
engaged together in the rational pursuit of truth. 


By J. EDWARD DIRKS, General Director of the Com- 
mission of Christian Higher Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, and editor of “The 
Christian Scholar” a publication of the Commission. 
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three dimensions 


Rq education has the dimensions of breadth and depth in factual knowledge 


p height gained through comprehension of the meaning of human existence 


Both the model student and the university of the Middle 
Ages seem somewhat out of place in the educational world 
of 1953. While they are the direct ancestors of the students 
and the institutions of higher education today, no one 
would want to return to the conditions of the distant past. 
even if it were possible to turn back the clock. 

An historical view of the university is essential, however, 
if we, as students and teachers in today’s colleges and uni- 
versities, would understand our true role and participate 
fully in the glorious heritage of the community of scholars. 
The idea of the university is an idea with historical mean- 
ing. Colleges and universities still seek to transmit a cul- 
tural tradition of learning and to bring unity into the in- 
tellectual life.of their students. They seek to be the “mind” 
of the world in which they stand. And students continue to 
enroll “among philosophers”—that is, among the whole 
community of those who love wisdom and who are confi- 
dent that it can lead persons into fuller and more humane 
living. 


After five centuries: complexity 


Reflecting upon the historical role and nature of the uni- 
versity reveals to us some of the superficialities of campus 
life today. We, as average thoughtful Americans, hold a 
confused view of education. We insist that the treasured 
capsules of knowledge be placed on display; students are 
encouraged to follow a cafeteria-line in choosing the cap- 
sules they think will be helpful to them in their future 
work. It is obvious that we believe in education, realizing 
that the democratic way of life cannot operate without an 
educated citizenry. Our colleges and universities enroll 
nearly two-and-one-half million students; they receive in 
gifts and taxes hundreds of millions of dollars; they are 
given the loyal service of thousands upon thousands of 
people. Churches, business enterprises, cities, states and 
individuals have joined in establishing almost two thou- 
sand recognized institutions of higher education from coast 
to coast. 

In many of these schools the organization is extremely 
complex. In addition to courses of studies, most institu- 
tions provide counseling, health, and placement services. 
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Nearly all have extra-curricular programs including social, 
athletic, and cultural activities which consume large 
amounts of the energy of both students and teachers. 
However, the impression is widespread that much of this 
organizational complexity has not come by design but rather 
grown up like Topsy, each part added withcut counting the 
cost to the essential educational program for which the 
institution exists. 

There is a terrible contrast between the wonderful build- 
ings, the endowments and support, the curricular and extra- 
curricular offerings, and the educational product itself in 
students and teachers. Each year we graduate large num- 
bers of students who have not enrolled as scholars, remain 
essentially uneducated, unable to apply scientific methods, 
devoid of foundations in the history of ideas, unacquainted 
with the Christian sources of our Western conceptions of 
man and history, unfamiliar with even a few of the best 
classics of the past or present. Too frequently the idea of 
the university has been lost. 


Again: “Gladly learn and gladly teach” 


What is needed most today is the re-birth of the commu- 
nity of persons who, in their pursuit of Truth, are once 
more numbered among those who “gladly learn and gladly 
teach.” We need to be willing to take a rather cold view of 
the college or university—devoid for the moment of the 
sentimentality which shrouds the Alma Mater. We need to 
review our huge athletic budgets and expenditures of stu- 
dent energies, to rethink our sometimes top-heavy social 
life on campus, to acknowledge the fact that some students 
never find the library stacks until they near the end of the 
first semester—or even later! We need to consider seriously 
whether we are doing justice to the minds and emotions 
of persons when we continue to encourage education on 
largely materialistic grounds, insisting that a degree helps 
one “to get ahead.” 

To put the point more positively, we need to give our- 
selves more fully to the creation of that kind of academic 
community in which persons can grow in their insights 
and in their comprehension of the meaning of life. Such 

(Continued on next page) 
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Education (Continuea) 


communities need, first of all, to be communities in which 
love—love of one another and love of wisdom—is the pri- 
mary binding ingredient among those who are corporately 
enrolled. In addition, they need to be communities in which 
there is a corporate search for the facts and for the mean- 
ing and significance of these facts. 


In order to search for facts and their meaning, we come 
—as students and teachers—to our data with differing con- 
ceptions of life’s meaning. The frame of meaning within 
which one marshalls the facts about life actually is his 
faith. There are many faiths, in this sense, in the univer- 
sity world. In contrast to the university of Chaucer's time. 
our present-day institutions of higher education could be 
called multi-versities, because of the many different “world- 
views’ or “faiths” which are present within them. These 
need to be examined critically. 


Facts and faiths—these are the two elements in our 
courses of study. They bring us together, bind us together, 
and form the content of that “meeting of persons” which 
education, at best, always has been and is. 


Make education 3-dimensional 


Essentially, education today needs to conceive anew its 
role as three dimensional. It must have breadth, depth and 
height. Rather than have the student consider that educa- 
tion comes to him automatically in four years and one- 
hundred-and-twenty-four credit-hours, he should be chal- 
lenged to view his formal education as only one stage of 
being enrolled among those who gladly learn and gladly 
teach. A college might well consider its new students as 
those who register for their lives, a portion of it being 
given wholly to resident study and the remainder as an 
“out-student.” This view would add breadth to the students’ 
concept of his college program, not the breadth which is a 
preface to narrower specialization but the kind which leads 
to permanent “elbow room” of the mind. Each course of 
study would be interpreted as another introduction to or 
extension of experience in an area where basic human 
questions have been asked and answers have been posed. 


While a larger number of questions can be considered 
than fully studied, the student should be challenged to fol- 
low up at least one “great idea” to its sources and see 
some of its bearing upon contemporary life during his 
college career. Depth in his course of study comes fre- 
quently not by specialization—which has been caricatured 
as knowing more and more about less and less until he 
knows everything about nothing. Such depth is found rather 
in the pursuit of those ideas which lead one finally to the 
sources of man’s love of wisdom and bind him to a whole 
community of the past, present, and future for whom this 
idea has been the guiding and basic principle. There are 


TO HAVE KNOWLEDGE DOES NOT MAKE 


dom, moreover, may live by only one or two, and even 
these may turn out to be rather simple ideas. To study one 
or two ideas well, to know the facts and faiths which are 
related to them and to comprehend something of their sig- 
nificance for life today, this is an abundant offering in a 
college or university program. 


The vast roomy world of the intellect 


In addition to breadth and depth, the student should 
reach for height in his educational life. The intellectual 
world is a roomy world. The great minds and classics of 
past and present soar upward to comprehend something of 
the majesty of man’s life as God’s child, living in a world 
which is God’s creation. This comes, ironically, most easily 
to those who also have a sense of human tragedy—of men 
divided within themselves, between themselves, and from 
both their world (God’s twin creation with man) and their 
God. A mind which is flat can acknowledge neither our sin 
nor our origin and destiny in God’s universe. Whether it 
be a poem, a social phenomenon, an historical bit of in- 
formation. or the data found and evaluated in the labora- 


WA 


medieval university class 


essentially few great ideas (even the 101 catalogued by 
Christoforo Landini in “Flores Poetarum” 


Great Books may be too generous) ; persons of great wis- 
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QNE AN EDUCATED PERSON, FOR KNOWLEDGE CAN BE A PERILOUS POSSESSION 


bulging classrooms like this one are familiar in large universities today 


tory, each ingredient in knowledge is potentially a manifes- 
tation of God, given to us in order that we might respond 
to the God who loves, judges, forgives, and finally saves 
man. Education can be an exploration after God; at best. 
it always is; without this conception, we doom education 
to fragmentation and meaninglessness. 

Three-dimensional education can take place best in a 
community of persons. Such a community can guide and 
sustain us, keep us mindful of being persons, and help us 
in avoiding the snares of purely instrumental knowledge. 
Facts are useful: knowledge is to be utilized in our living. 
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However, unless our learning is supported and surrounded 
by that knowledge which informs the mind, enriches the 
whole life, and lifts the vision of man, knowledge can be 
more perilous than ignorance. Moreover, only in the posi- 
tion of truth—by standing in it firmly and fully—can there 
be the kind of freedom which permits us to live without 
fear, without hatred, and without blindness. Education as 
the opening of the eyes of learning and of faith is liberat- 
ing. It is the aspect of our whole life which calls us into 
the service of Almighty God, whose service is our perfect 
freedom. 
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LINCOLN MAYNARD CATCHINGS 


JOINS STAFF OF THE NATIONAL STUDENT YMCA 


The Reverend Lincoln Mayna 
his new work as Associate St 
Intercultural Relations on the 


National Board of the YMCA. 


A native of Houston, Texas, and graduate of Prairie 
View College, he received the B.D. and M.A. degrees at 
Howard University and did additional graduate work in 
the sociology of religion at the University of Chicago. 
From 1942-44 he was Student YMCA Secretary in the 
Southern Region. From 1945-47 he was a member of the 
faculty and administration of the Social Science Institute 
at Fisk University in Nashville. 


Since 1947 Mr. Catchings has served the Plymouth Con- 


Yatchings begins this fall 
‘tary for Interracial and 
udent Services Staff of the 


gregational Church. Washington, D. C. as its pastor. Dur- 


ing his residence in Washington he was instructor in phi- 
losophy at Howard University, chairman 6f the Commis- 
sion on Community Life of the Washington Federation of 
Churches and a member of the Board of Trustees of United 
Community Services and of the District of Columbia Board 


FRATERNITIES 


(Continued from page 7) 


nity charters; (4) formation of local clubs or fraternities: 
(5) greater recreational*¥acilities and a program for the 
entire campus; (6) development of small co-op houses. 


e@ THE CA CAN WORK FOR CHANGES through hearings before 
the student government organization, through campus 
opinion polls and through requests to the administration to 
support student government decisions. It can further dis- 
cussion of the issue through forums, panel discussions, 
newspaper stories and letters to the editor. 


@ THE CA SHOULD ENCOURAGE each of its members to con- 
sider all of the issues involved in the fraternity situation 
in the light of the Christian faith and to take a conscien- 
tious individual stand on it. CA members may work to- 
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of Public Welfare. A Congregationalist, Mr. Catchings has 
been an active member of his denomination’s National Ad. 
visory Council on Race Relations and of the Legislative 
Committee of the Council for Social Action. Interdenomi.- 
nationally he has been on the Executive Committee of the 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen and is now a membe 
of the Executive Council for Christian Action. In the = 
mer of 1950 he served as associate Director of the Chris. 
tian International Work Camp in Chambon, France. 


Mr. Catchings brings to his new post a keen and/pn.- 
formed mind, a deep ChrisNan commitment and the/con- 
viction that the student YMCA has an important contribu- 
tion to make to interracial and mtercultural relatiggs. Mrs, 
Catchings. the former Rose Mae Withers, has beén a Na- 
tional Secretary of the Student YWCA~and was Associate 
Director of the Department of Social Welfare of the 
Washington Federation of Churches. 


From the time of the first intercollegiate conference of 
Student YMCA’s in 1877 in Louisville, Kentucky, the work 
of the YMCA with college students has been interracial. 
In all sections of the U.S.A. the Student YMCA and YWCA 
have provided thousands of students in every student gen- 
eration their first and often their only experience of inter- 
racial fellowship. The National Student Council of the 
YMCA is interracial in its composition and staff, and its 
four student officers almost always are an_ interracial 
group, the present vice-chairman being a recent graduate 
of Virginia Union University. 

Mr. Catchings will build upon this interracial tradition. 
He will seek to strengthen Christian student work in the 
Negro colleges and to interpret in all colleges the meaning 
and practice of the Christian faith with reference to inter- 
racial and intercultural relations. Through the Student 
YMCA he will help develop new experiments on the fron- 
tiers of understanding and cooperation, bringing students 
together on the basis of constructive human relations which 
transcend racial and cultural differences. 


ward improvements through personal action within the 
fraternity. 


e THE CA SHOULD HELP prospective rushees understand 
the fraternity situation by giving them necessary facts dur- 
ing Rush Week. Ways of reaching rushees are through a 
forum on the assets and liabilities of fraternities, using 
fraternity and non-fraternity speakers; offering a counsel- 
ing service to rushees; publishing pro and con stories in 
the college newspaper; preparing a factual booklet on 
fraternity life and distributing it to rushees. 


For each person to answer: 


All of society is plagued by cliques, the elite, social and 
intellectual snobs, the favored, those molded into conform- 
ity. A democratic and moral society will seek every means 
for removing these blocks. The question for each person 
to answer is, Does the fraternity and sorority intensify or 
mitigate anti-social attitudes and practices? 
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Gregor Thompson for Social Action 


invitation to the colorful arena of college athletics 


by 
RAY ELIOT 
: Head Football Coach 


University of Illinois 
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I believe wholeheartedly in college athletics. During the 25 years in which I have 
been associated with sports as competitor and coach I have seen hundreds of young 
men develop a sense of fair play and good sportsmanship in competitive games. 

If you are an able-bodied young man, by all means try out for some sport at your 
college. Don’t believe that only persons of enormous physiques and all-state high 
school ratings will be considered for positions on the football, basketball, track, base- 
ball, or other teams. At most colleges, all you have to do to try out for a sport is to 
indicate the desire and pass the required physical examination. You will receive guid- 
ance from the coaching staffs and be given every opportunity to benefit from the rich 
experiences which college athletic competition can provide. 

Naturally not all students can become outstanding athletes. But there are many 
places in the college sports program in which a student can’ gain real values. Intra- 
mural athletics at Illinois, for example, comprise competition in 32 different sports 
and more than 8,000 male students participate every year in everything from bad- 
minton to weight lifting. Every student benefits from the fun of acquiring skill in 
such games. After graduation you will look back upon your college years as the rich- 
est, most productive and memorable in your life. Athletics can be a significant part of 
what you will gain from attending college—if you give them opportunity to do so. 

But, please remember this: whether it be athletics or history or trigonometry or 
Latin, intrinsic values are to be sought and found. You cannot passively gain a spirit 
of fair play, or capture a feeling of good sportsmanship, or discover the lore of the 
past or learn how to conjugate a verb. To reach these or any other worthy goal, you 
must be an active participant, using your mind to gain the most from your education, 
whether in the classroom or in extra-curricular activities. 
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OUR CHANGING WORLD 


Should education transmit culture 
—or seek to renew and transform 
culture? This is a continuing dis- 
cussion in college circles with a 
variety of answers being given. Is 
education a social instrument? ‘Ed- 
ucation is the community's means 
of doing something with its heri- 
tage of knowledge, ideas and atti- 
tudes. Whereas a system of edu- 
cation can obviously be a passive 
reflection of an existing social or- 
der, it can also be an instrument 
for changing that social order’ 
(M.V.C. Jeffreys, Glaucon, p. 6). 
Whichever way one answers this 
question, no one can lay claim to 
being educated if his education 
does not include knowledge of the 
main developments and trends of 
the larger world scene. 

Some of the most penetrating 
thinking about Western culture and 
the world scene today is being 
done by Christian observers. Here 
we present a few of the challeng- 
ing observations they are making. 
These excerpts from important 
books indicate the nature of the 
larger setting within which educa- 
tion is carried on. 


lights and markers in 


THE PREDICAMENT OF MODERN MAN 


“Here, then, is our predicament: We have inherited precious ethical convic- 
tions that seem to us to be profound, central, and essential. But they have an 
ineflicacy. They are noble, but they are impotent. We are amazed, by contrast, 
at the power that an alternative creed can engender. It is clear that something 
more is needed, that moral convictions, while necessary to the good life, are not 
sufficient. 

“The average Western intellectual appears to think of himself... as a hu- 
manist and no more. As such he is’not necessarily antagonistic to religion, since 
there is obviously no contradiction between interest in human values and faith 
in God. . . . But, though the modern humanist does not oppose religion, he 
usually does something worse—he ignores it. He acts in practice as though God 
does not exist and, without arguing the matter, assumes rather uncritically that 
religion is something outgrown. . . . The impotence of contemporary moralism 
arises from the fact that ‘we are trying to maintain a political valuation of man 
which had roots in a religious understanding of him, when that religious under- 
standing has been forgotten.’ 

“The terrible danger of our time consists in the fact that ours is a cut-flower 
civilization. Beautiful as cut flowers may be . . . they will eventually die, and they 
die because they are severed from their sustaining roots. We are trying to main- 
tain the dignity of the individual apart from the deep faith that every man is 
made in God’s image and is therefore precious in God’s eyes. 

“What men need, if they are to overcome their lethargy and weakness, is some 
contact with the real world in which moral values are centered in the nature of 
things. This is the love of God, for which men have long shown themselves 
willing to live or to die. The only sure way in which we can transcend our human 
relativities is by obedience to the absolute and eternal God.”—Elton Trueblood 
in “The Predicament of Modern Man” (Harper). 


THE NATURE OF THE WORLD STRUGGLE 


“What is happening in mid-twentieth century? We are in the presence of a 
social revolution on an unprecedented, one might say on a world scale. . . . When 
we use the word ‘revolution’ we refer to the rise of submerged classes, nations, 
races, demanding not simply amelioration of their lot but participation in the 
total life of society. The structure of society is being changed and power is being 
extended or is passing from one set of groups to another. . . . The present search 
for the dignity and responsibility which power confers is not confined to men’s 
‘political’ life as that is normally understood. This is, more broadly, a ‘social 
revolution.’ The demand is heard in every part of man’s life in society: new pat- 
terns of family life are emerging in response to this demand; there are changes 
taking place in the position of women in society, at an unprecedented rate; the 
mass of the people are self-consciously participating, or seeking to participate, 
in the cultural traditions of their communities to a degree which was rarely 
before apparent; new economic groupings are being formed to enable men to 
attempt to order and control realities of which they previously felt themselves 
to be victims. 

“As Christians we enter the political struggle of our day with a fundamental 
concern for what is due to man (justice) as a person called to responsible living 
in society. Our concern is for social justice. . . . Christians must seek by every 
means to achieve a justice which, however partial it may be, points towards the 
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true relationship of men to God and men to men which is social righteousness. 
It is our Christian task to work for political institutions which preserve in some 
form the reality of life as a dialogue between God and man and between men. 
_,. If we seek God’s kingdom and his righteousness, political obligations and po- 
litical achievements will be added unto us.”—-Thomas and McCaughey in “The 
Christian in the World Struggle” (World’s Student Christian Federation). 


UNDERSTANDING THE BASIC ISSUES 


“The hysteria and the name-calling are reflections, not only of ignorance or 
wickedness, of unusual selfishness or cowardice; they reflect an objective fact— 
the fact that our generation lives at a confluence of climactic world movements 
and forces of such intricacy and spread and power that neither our intelligence 
nor our faith is sufficient. And so we—all of us—feel insecure and are afraid. 
The more raucous and irrational cries of Americans have some of the same roots 
as the unease experienced by all of us, and we might be better leaders if we 
acknowledged the fact. 

“If some cry for return to a world that has ceased to exist and others make 
charges that are foolish beyond the reach of rational argument, this calls . . . for 
a sober setting forth of the basic contemporary situation which puts on all of us 
a heavy spiritual strain. 

“Around us, in our time, is at least a five-fold overturning. (1) The sovereign 
nation-state world, with all its habits and securities, has gone to pieces, and there 
is a deep valley to be traversed before we build the new habits and securities of 
the interdependent world. Is it any wonder that Americans are confused and 
afraid? (2) A world in which one-half of the people lived in non-self-governing 
territories and in which so much world stability and so much commerce were 
based on the colonial system, goes to pieces and fierce new demands for self- 
determination break in at the very moment when national self-determination is 
largely obsolete. Is it strange that there is a Babel of discordant voices? (3) The 
world of White Supremacy, in which for so long we have lived and which pro- 
duced mountains of accumulated injustice and resentment, falls apart, and neither 
the old masters nor the new insurgents have the wisdom to make a smooth high- 
way to brotherhood. Is it surprising that we should be shaken in spirit? (4) A 
world in which the vast majority has had to be grievously poor, with only a 
handful having access to the conditions of a decent life, crumbles now before the 
attack of the science which promises a more adequate answer to the prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” Is it extraordinary that the long “dumb resig- 
nation” of the millions (give) way now to explosive demands for release while 
others, not understanding the new situation, rush to the ramparts to defend 
their own high standards of living and denounce the “give away” programs? 
(5) And, finally, we have to deal with a philosophy and movement called com- 
munism which was, and is, given its powerful momentum chiefly by the fact that 
it was offered as some kind of solution to all these problems but which is now in 
fact history’s most powerful and menacing combination of would-be savior and 
actual destroyer.” —“‘Our Response to the New World Situation” in the magazine 


—Social Action, May, 1953. 


DEMOCRACY 


“Man’s capacity for justice makes democracy possible; man’s inclination to- 
ward injustice makes democracy necessary.”—Reinhold Niebuhr in “The Chil- 


dren of Light and the Children of Darkness” (Scribner). 
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“The pre-war man” 
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*T saw the lord, the whole earth is full of his glory” 


THE GREATNESS OF GOD 
LEADER READS: Isaiah 6:1-4 


MEDITATION (in silence): Confronted by the death of his 
friend and relative King Uzziah, the young Isaiah finds 
God. It is a new and terrifying experience. “I saw the 
Lord . . . the whole earth is full of his glory.” 

We enter college hopefully, knowing that great possi- 
bilities lie ahead. Like Isaiah, we stand in awe before 
a great new experience. We were important in high 
school but now we are mere freshmen. In college we 
face the great traditions, the mighty seniors, the learned 
professors. It is a wonderful and a confusing world. 

PRAYER (in unison): 

O Lord, our Lord, how majestic is thy name in all the 
earth! Thou whose glory above the heavens is sung by 
the psalmists, thou has founded a bulwark against thy 
foes. When I look upon the heavens, the work of thy 
hands, the moon and the stars which thou hast estab- 
lished, what is man that thou dost care for him? O 
Lord, our Lord, how majestic is thy name in all the 
earth! Frail humans that we are, our Father, we do give 
thee thanks that thou art above and beyond us and yet 
still near us. Open our eyes that we may see thee. and 
seeing thee learn to know thee. Amen. 


THE HUMILITY OF MAN 
LEADER READS: Isaiah 6:5. 


MEDITATION (in silence): Awed by what he sees Isaiah 
cries, “Woe is me. I am lost, for my eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts.” 

Like Isaiah we are humbled by our new experience. 
In this moment we remember the sacrifices made by our 
home folks and by our school and its leaders. We stand 
in fear and trembling, even as did Isaiah. We may put 
up a front—just to keep up our courage. Or we may be 
silent, never raising a question or expressing a convic- 
tion. And sometimes we say, “Woe is me! I am lost.” 


PRAYER (by the leader) : 


Almighty God, as we look ahead to this new life in col- 
lege we pray for thy blessing. We know that we cannot 
live without thee; we confess anew that frequently we 
have fallen short of the goal which thou hast set for us: 
that we have done those things we ought not to have 
done and have left undone those things we should have 
done. O God, forgive us our shortcomings. 
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SILENT PRAYER OF CONFESSION 
LORD'S PRAYER (in unison) 


THE FORGIVENESS OF GOD 
LEADER READS: Isaiah 6: 6, 7. 


MEDITATION (in silence) : Symbolically, one of the seraphim 
brings a live coal to the lips of Isaiah: “Behold this 
has touched your lips: your guilt is taken away and your 
sin forgiven.” This is the live coal of cleansing, of recon- 
ciliation, of joining the fellowship of believers. 

Man cannot do much alone. He may even distort the 
will of God when he acts merely as an individual. Wor- 
shipping with others in a Christian group, he is able to 
find the fellowship that brings new meaning and new 
dimension to every area of life. 


PRAYER (in unison): Grant us grace, our Father, to live 
this day and every day in thy fear and favor, to find our 
humblest tasks transfigured by the knowledge of our 
commitment to thee, and to be aroused from the sloth of 
our sin by our gratitude to thee. Help us to work dili- 
gently in whatsoever task thou hast called us to do, to 
walk charitably with all our brothers, particularly those 
who are bound to us and we to them in the common 
bundle of life. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE WAY AHEAD 
LEADER READS: Isaiah 6:8-12 


MEDITATION (in silence): No mountain top experience, 
great as it may be, is ever complete without the action 
which results from it. Isaiah was faced with the chal- 
lenge to act after he had said, “Here am I, send me.” To 
us also comes the challenge to serve thee, O God. We 
dedicate our minds and our lives to thy purposes. 


BENEDICTION: May the love of God, surpassing all under- 
standing, be in our hearts and minds always. Amen. 


This service was prepared by Robert C. Mildram, Counselor 
to Protestant Students, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. The service may be used in a freshman camp, 
a commission meeting, orientation program or Christian 
Association meeting. Each person should have a Bible, 
or selections from it should be printed on the program. 
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CAMPUS GODS ON TRIAL 
Chad Walsh. Macmillan, 1953. $2.50. 


Chad Walsh might properly be called a 
religio-literary Bob Hope. His analogies, 
examples, epigrams, clever phrases, quips 
and jokes come so fast you can hardly 
“get” all of them. Yet the reader is en- 
ticed to move on quickly lest he miss the 
next gem. This is by way of saying that 
this book is lucid and clear in style, seri- 
ous and earnest in content. Only someone 
like Professor Walsh, who has lived for 
some time in “the existential situation” 
of a college campus, could write with 
such a penetrating directness and so 
sharp a scalpel about campus gods and 
student responses. 

With provocative strokes Walsh de- 
scribes and dis- 
sects such 

campus gods 
as progress. 
humanitarian- 
ism, scientism, 
relativism. For 
example, 
youve _ heard 


al claim that 
“My course is objective and deals only 
with facts.” Walsh shows that if this 
were true, the course would be dull be- 
yond endurance, and that since it is not 
true (except possibly in mathematics 
and elementary natural science courses) 
the instructor is clothing his values and 
prejudices behind a false mask of scien- 
tism. 

The author also indicates how rela- 
tivism may be an easy escape for both 
students and faculty from responsible 
and critical thinking. While there are 
sincere and respectable relativists, there 
are many more who use this position as 
a refuge for their own lazy scepticism, or 
what is worse, as a justification for doing 
what they want to do. This latter cor- 
ruption is often defended with the asser- 
tion, “Since there is no absolute Truth 
or Good, my way (or opinion) is just as 
good as yours.” Indeed, Walsh writes 
with such directness that the reader 
sometimes feels as if he were not reading 
a book, but hearing a discussion in class 
or dormitory. With candor he discusses 


the professori- 


reasons why one should not become a 
Christian. Also, he makes clear the more 
profound reasons why one can become a 
Christian. This lively book closes with a 
summary statement of the essentials of 
the Christian faith. 

This reviewer can see many excellent 
ways in which this book could be used 
on college campuses: as stimulating read- 
ing for the individual, as a basis for 
group discussion, student or faculty, as 
a source for debates, and as a basis for 
critical essays or talks. 

One mild criticism should be noted. 
For most readers the author’s style and 
approach are excellent. But for the above- 
average student and the faculty member 
the rapid fluidity often bypasses some 
very difficult and basic issues. Particu- 
larly this is true in the last two chapters. 
At these points it might have been better 
to leave out the problem or go into it 
more deeply. However, it should also be 
noted that if an author is to err (and 
who does not?) it is better that he do so 
on the side of serious gaiety and life, 
rather than on the side of dullness. 

William A. Spurrier, 
Wesleyan University 


REPORT FROM CHRISTIAN EUROPE 


Stewart Winfield Herman. Friendship 
Press, 211 pp., $2.50. 


If you’ve just been to Europe or are 
planning to go, but most of all if neither 
case is yours, you will find light in “Re- 
port from Christian Europe” on situa- 
tions that poignantly and vitally concern 
every westerner, every Christian. 

Effete Europe? Outmoded churches? 
Not so fast. Hitler, World War II and 
Moscow have combined to call forth new 
life, new thought, new resistance to de- 
monic forces by Christian individuals 
and churches: a movement of apostolic 
challenge to any of us who may incline 
toward complacency. 

It would be difficult to find one better 
qualified than the author to describe the 
situation of our European brothers and 
report on what they are doing about it. 
Pastor in Berlin during the whole Nazi 
regime; interned, then helping our em- 
bassy serve other internees; administrator 
of relief in a way that helped not only 
individuals but churches, Stewart Her- 
man knows Europe from the inside not 
only geographically but spiritually. 

What is happening to church-state re- 
lations? Has Christiantiy the vitality to 
withstand a totalitarian era? How are 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, re- 
spectively, reacting against their common 
foes? And toward each other? What is 
the concern of Christians for a new so- 


Continued on next page 
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ciety? For a unified Europe? For a peace 
with which Christians can associate that 
much-abused word? There is_ helpful 
discussion of each of these questions. 
We have here no dry reference book 
nor glib travelogue, but a readable “re- 
port,” given with the insight and chal- 
lenge of the prophets and with the fresh- 
ness of this morning’s newscast. 
Claud Nelson, Director of the 
Department of Religious Liberty of the 
National Council of Churches 


VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR 


Laurens Van Der Post. Morrow, 1952, 
$3.00. 


It is not often that non-fiction reads 
like a story or that adventure reads like 
religion. These are the reasons for rec- 
ommending Venture to the Interior to stu- 
dents who are concerned with getting a 
rest from “required” reading and seeing 
the issues of life through the eyes of one 
who is not “professionally” religious. 

Laurens Van Der Post writes like a 
poet about African exploration since 
1945, a subject of which he has first-hand 
knowledge. He writes with a sense of 
values unusual in lay writers. An English 
citizen, he spent the war years in a 
Japanese prison camp and then returned 


to England determined to make up for 
his enforced wartime idleness by doing 
something hard and needed for his coun- 
try before settling down to enjoy the 
fruits of peace. Born in Africa, it was 
natural that he should have been selected 
to survey and study two almost inacces- 
sible mountain ranges in Nyassaland, old 
British Central Africa. This is the “David 
Livingstone country,” in the center of the 
huge African continent. 

When Mr. Van Der Post tells of his 
adventures, he communicates to the read- 
er the rare beauty and terror of an almost 
unknown part of that strange continent. 
He also writes vividly concerning the ven- 
ture to the interior of his own nature and 
reveals potently what conflict and split 
in personality have to do with living and 
how possible and essential is wholeness. 
Why is it, he muses, that at a time when 
we read so many articles and books 
which come out of man’s finest feelings 
we live in an age which, considering its 
lights, does such evil things? “Has there 
been another age that, knowing so clearly 
the right things to do, has so consistently 
done the wrong ones?” The author traces 
this split in our age to his own heart and 
to yours and mine. One feels that this 
man knows what life is about and why 
man was brought into being, and one 
feels that he is helping many confused 
and frightened people of his generation. 
Would that there were more explorers 
like Laurens Van Der Post. 

Winnifred Wygal 
New York, N. Y. 


RECREATION LEADER 


E. O. Harbin. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
128 pp., $1.50. 


This book, by the author of the famous 
Fun Encyclopedia, is a boon to anyone, 
whether student or faculty, young or old, 
who likes to see people enjoy clean, 
wholesome fun. 

Mr. Harbin’s opening sentence is, “Ree. 
reation leaders are not born, they are 
made.” He gives suggestions on how 
recreational leaders in the church and 
community can be discovered and deyvel- 
oped. He shows how a recreational pro- 
gram can be based and developed on a 
wholesome philosophy of life. A sentence 
which underscores the author’s philos. 
ophy is, “Christian recreation should 
develop individuals who behave like 
Christians because of inner controls that 
constrain them to be good rather than 
because of outer pressures that compel 
them.” 

A large portion of the book serves as 
a guide and index for social recreation, 
outdoor activities, cultural and creative 
recreation, and suggestions and plans for 
church and community recreational pro- 
grams. Several concrete objectives for a 
good recreational program are stated and 
ways of evaluation are suggested. 

This is an excellent book, not only for 
CA social chairmen but for other stu- 
dents and faculty members who yearn to 
be able to plan and supervise a good 
party. 

Stanley Rheiner 
Pullman, Wash. 
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Each month this page will present Program Cues for cabinet members. These “cues” will be drawn from “The Intercol- 
legian” and from Christian Association experiences throughout the country. 


1. Introduce Chad Walsh’s fascinating 
book “Campus Gods on Trial” (p. 21 of 
this magazine) to freshmen (and upper- 
classmen too.) Ask a faculty member to 
review this book at one of the early 
meetings for freshmen. 


The book gives a clear presentation of 
various points of view, religious, irreli- 
gious and anti-religious, found in the 
average college. We suggest that you 
order several copies of the book for cir- 
culation among freshmen. 


2. Introduce freshmen to the purpose 
and objectives of the Christian Associa- 
tion, in one of the early meetings. Relate 
the work of the CA to the purpose of 
present-day education as analyzed by 
Dr. Dirks in his article “Education in 
Three Dimensions” (p. 12, this issue). 
Make clear why the CA is an indispen- 
sable part of the total educational experi- 
ence of the student. Use the National 
Program Symbol to show the important 
objectives of the Movement. The March 
1953 issue of The Intercollegian and 
The Program Book (by Fern Babcock) 


offer valuable ideas. 


IDEAS FOR THE FRESHMAN PROGRAM 


3. Give the freshmen an opportunity 
to meet faculty members in informal eve- 
ning-at-home meetings. Ask the most out- 
standing and sympathetic members of 
the faculty if they would be willing to 
invite fifteen or so freshmen to their 
homes. Topics for these meetings may 
be selected by the planning committee 
or by the faculty member. Perhaps a 
book that has been reviewed in The 
Intercollegian could be the center of dis- 
cussion. 

The CA should provide the refresh- 
ments, perhaps by bringing cokes and 
cookies along. Plan this part of the eve- 
ning well in advance, with the host. 

Such meetings can be truly meaningful 
experiences for the freshmen and will 
help develop a well knit nucleus of fu- 
ture leadership for the CA. 

4. Carefully plan the entire program 
for freshmen. If this hasn’t already been 
done, start now. One or two able upper- 
classmen should be given the assignment 
of working out a series of meetings of 
special interest to freshmen. Gradually 
the freshmen will want to take increased 
responsibility in planning and leading 


the program. It is very important to get 
off to a good start. 

Include meetings on questions Dr. 
Hamilton raises in his article on men- 
women relations (p. 8, this issue). What 
attitudes really determine sex mores on 
the campus? Are his two major points 
about the Christian understanding of 
men-women relations the important ones? 

The brief article on the pros and cons 
of fraternities will be valuable material 
for understanding this important aspect 
of campus life. (See p. 7) 

Another meeting should introduce 
freshmen to the increased emphasis on 
study in all of our national student Chris- 
tian movements and the importance of 
voluntary and disciplined study groups. 
Ask an upperclassman who attended one 
of the USCC study conferences, or an 
interested faculty member, to tell about 
study groups. Refer also to the articles 
by Ray Grant and Becky Ely in The /n- 
tercollegian, March 1953. Try to estab- 
lish a freshman study group based on 
Chad Walsh’s book or William Spurrier’s 
Guide to the Christian Faith or Bernhard 
Anderson’s Rediscovering the Bible. 


BEGIN IMMEDIATELY TO PLAN FOR UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


1. United Nations Week is October 18- 
24 and U.N. Day is October 24. Every 
college campus should have an educa- 
tional program in observance of this day. 
Wherever possible all interested groups 
need to work together in plans for U.N. 
Week, including not only the International 
Relations Club and the various religious 


USE THE INTERCOLLEGIAN IN PROGRAM PLANNING 


Every issue of this magazine will be 
full of stimulating fare for members of 
campus CA’s. Each issue will suggest 
ways in which articles in that issue can 
be used in local programs the next 
month. Here is a preview of the central 
thought in the next eight issues of the 
magazine: 
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groups, but also the Student Council and 
fraternity and sorority groups. 

2. Write immediately for Youth for 
U.N. Day, from the United States Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day, 816 21st 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (C. 
Lloyd Bailey, Chairman). This leaflet 


offers excellent program suggestions. 


OCTOBER: Personal Fulfillment in Chris- 
tian Community 


NOVEMBER: The Making of the “New In- 
ternational Man” 


DECEMBER: Worship and the 20th Cen- 
tury Mind 


JANUARY: The Coming Great Church 


3. Write also for Spread the Good 
Word About the U.N. from the AAUN, 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y., 
75c each; 16-49 copies, 65c each. This is 
a packet containing (a) information 
about the U.N. and (b) answers to mali- 
cious attacks that are being made on 


the U.N. 


FOR THE CA 

FEBRUARY: Roots of Democracy—The 
American Heritage 

MARCH: Idols, Idlers and Influence 


APRIL: The Christian Ethic and Eco- 
nomic Life 


MAY: Art and Everyday Life 
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